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THE ALLIGATOR HUNT. 


THE CAPTAIN’S STORY: 


OR, ADVENTURES IN JAMAICA THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
CHAPTER IX.—THE ALLIGATOR HUNT. 
A WEEK passed by, and I had seen nothing of our 
friends at Running Water; Jasper was no doubt 
busy amongst his crops, and I had been busy in 
my vocation. Parades, drills, and courts-martial 


had been rather more numerous than agreeable of 
No. 407. 1859. 





late. The men had acquired a lounging unsoldierly 
way of marching, on account of their long sojourn 
aboard ship, and wanted “setting up”—so said 
Scourer the adjutant; hence the parades and drills ; 
and as for the courts-martial, the cheapness and 
strength of new rum accounted for them. 

I was lazily creeping up to my quarters after 
parade one morning, quite done up with the heat 
and exertion of “marching past,” when, as I ap- 
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proached the clump of bamboos before mentioned, 
a figure, which I instantly recognised as that of 
Archy, the Ganymede at Running Water, approached 
me with a note in his hand, and a broad grin on 
his face. 

Tt was surprising how the sight of that good- 
looking lad brightened me up; heat and fatigue 
lost their hold of me. 

“* Ah, Archy! allwell at Running Water, I hope 

“Yes, Massa—all bery well: a note for Massa.” 

I took the note carelessly, and opened it slowly, 
as though not at all anxious to know its contents. 

Strange that we should sometimes take such 
pains to conceal thoughts and feelings which should 
require no concealment, and parade those which 
had better remain in undisturbed obscurity. The 
note ran thus :— 

“Running Water, November, 18— 

“My dear Brook—Come and dine with us to- 
day: I have arranged for an alligator hunt to- 
morrow. I have asked Messrs. Holt and Gibson to 
come with you: dinner at 2.30 sharp. 

“Yours ever, 
“ia. 

“ Hooray!” I cried, running up the hill I had 
been toiling wearily along but a moment before at 
asnail’s pace—* hooray, where’s the colonel?” In 
the heyday of youth, everything that promised ex- 
citement or adventure was welcomed without any 
grave questionings. ‘The colonel was easily found, 
and leave as easily obtained; for our chief was a 
kind-hearted man, and did not delight in saying 
“no,” merely because he had the power so to say, 
as many a colonel does, deny it who can. 

Harry and Gibson were equally successful, and 
before two o'clock we were wending our way 
through the bush towards Running Water. Our 
negro boys had gone before with carpet-bags and 
rifles. 

I thought Mary Marsden looked older than when 
I had seen her last, and I fancied her manner was 
different, more restrained, less natural: but perhaps 
it was all fancy; at all events, the restraint (if there 
were any) soon wore off, and we were chatting away 
together as though we had known each other all 
our lives. 

We had been talking of alligators when we were 
at Running Water before, and Jasper had said that 
alligators were the only “ wild beasts” on the island ; 
and, strange to say, it is literally true: Jamaica does 
not boast of even a tiger-cat, or a rattle-snake—of 
nothing, in short, more ferocious than an alligator, 
or more poisonous than a scorpion. Snakes there 
are of various descriptions: one, called “the green 
snake,” grows to a very large size; I have seen them 
myself twelve feet long, and as thick round as a 
man’s arm, but they are perfectly harmless. “ And 
the alligator,” methinks I hear some fair and gentle 
reader say——“ do you call that ferocious and blood- 
thirsty animal ‘perfectly harmless,’ sir?” Alas! 
madam (or miss), the alligator is harmless: more 
than that, it is an exccedingly timid animal, and it 
requires great caution on the pari of the sportsman, 
in his method of approaching him—not, lest he 
himself should be eaten up by “the river-tiger,” 
hut lest “the river-tiger’ should haply catch a 
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sight of the advancing foe, and—decamp; in other 
words, run away if on land, dive away if on water. 

The cayman, or alligator of Mexico, may possibly 
do all that is said of him; he may, for aught [ 
know to the contrary, lash the water into a foam 
with his huge tail, bellow like a bison, and advance 
with distended jaws, flashing eyes, and raised crest, 
to devour the unlucky wight who may have ven- 
tured into his watery domain. This may be all 
true enough of the Mexican cayman, but it is most 
assuredly not a faithful description of a Jamaica 
alligator; would that it were, for then should I 
have to recount deeds of daring, instead of only 
stratagem: our ingenuity, patience, and skill, were 
indeed severely tried, our courage not at all: this 
humiliating fact, truth compels me to acknowledge. 
I am afraid that by this admission I greatly, if not 
entirely, destroy the interest of our alligator hunt: 
if this be so, I deplore, but cannot help it. In vin- 
dication of our pursuit, I may mention that the alli- 
gator is fair game, from the amount of depredation 
he commits on the estates. 

Before sun-rise I was creeping cautiously down- 
stairs, not to disturb the ladies at that early hour; 
I heard Harry laughing and talking in the break- 
fast-room quite loud. “How inconsiderate,” I 
thought, “not like Harry.” I opened the door, 
pleased with my superior delicacy, and ready primed 
with, “ My dear fellow! how can you, etc?” when 
all my self-satisfaction and virtuous indignation 
were put to flight by a volley of “good morn- 
ings,” and the sight of Mrs. Jasper and Miss 
Mary, seated at the breakfast-table: the sleepers, 
whose slumbers I had been so careful not to dis- 
turb, were wide awake, every one was “down,” I 
was the last; and instead of being praised (as I had 
expected) for my stealthy approach and alertness, 
I was abused for being late, and what was worse, 
laughed at for coming down in my slippers, which 
I had done purposely to avoid making a noise. 

I felt rather indignant and hurt, and I turned 
sulky, for, 1 am happy to say, only a few minutes, 
at this ungenerous treatment, as I chose to consider 
it; but a kindly glance and a grateful smile from 
Miss Mary soon dispelled “the black dog.” “She 
understands me, she alone does me justice,” I 
thought. 

Jasper had two “ bitther hacks,” as they say in 
ould Ireland, which were quickly harnessed, tandem 
fashion, to a sort of light, crazy, double-bodied gig— 
name unknown—and away we bowled over a sandy, 
stony road, at the rate of ten miles an hour, heed- 
less of the jolting and shaking, and laughing and 
talking at a rate worthy of the pace we were 
going. 

Even Gibson, usually of a taciturn mood, was 
shaken into loquacity; and what with the “doctor”— 
as Mrs. Jasper called some fortifying potion which 
she had concocted with her own fair hands, and 
had insisted upon each of us taking medicinally, 
to keep the meareeiangy mists from our interiors— 
what with the “doctor,” the rapidity of our mo- 
tion, the beauty of the scenery, and the freshness of 
the morning, we were all in the highest spirits. 

There is a certain something in the air of an 
early summer morning, even in England, quite 
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different from any other period of the day. It is 
fresher, purer; the smell of morning, the look, the 
feel, all are peculiar, and belong to that part of 
the day alone. In the tropics, this peculiarity is still 
more striking, still more delicious, still more re- 
freshing, contrasted as it is with the burning, grill- 
ing heat of mid-day. 

The sun was just tinging the Blue Mountain 
range with a rosy light, as Jasper pulled up with a 
jerk which nearly threw the shaft-horse on his 
tail, and Gibson on his head, by the side of half a 
dozen negro huts, at the open doors of which were 
collected the shining, grinning, dark-skinned in- 
habitants; cold men and maidens, young men and 
children, the latter crawling, and climbing, and 
tumbling about, like so many black kittens. 

“How do, Susan? how’s the piccaniny ?” said 
Jasper to a young girl of ebony hue, who was 
holding what looked like a large India-rubber ball, 
but was in reality a black baby, to her bosom. 

“Quite well, massa; him pic’niny bery well too, 
tank massa,” replied the girl smiling, curtseying, 
and looking as pleased as possible. 

“Ts that girl a slave, Jasper?” TI asked. 

He looked at me with astonishment. 

“A slave! ofcourse. Ah! good morning, Nim; 
all ready ?” 

“ All ready, massa, ebery ting ready; boat, alli- 
gator, "pear, all waiting for massa; but him alligator 
not wait long.” 

“No, I know; we are rather late, I am afraid. 
Come, Brook, look alive! we must be quick, gentle- 
men, or our prey will escape us.” 

So saying, Jasper seized his rifle, and, preceded 
by Nim, hurried down a winding path, which soon 
brought us to a small creck, in which, under the 
charge of two negro lads, were a couple of boats, 
or log canoes, that is, a canoe cut out of a single 
tree or log of wood, without a keel, and rounded at 
the bottom like the bark canoes of the red Indians, 
to enable them to float in shallow water, and to re- 
sist stumps and rocks better than a flat bottom 
would do. 

“Now, then, sharp’s the word, and mum’s the 
motion, mind,” said Jasper; “jump in all of you.” 

As soon as we were seated, the boats moved 
slowly and silently ahead. The channel we were in 
was very narrow, and completely overhung on both 
sides by the interlacing branches aud thick foliage 
of mangrove trees; so low did some of the branches 
hang, and so thickly luxuriant were the leaves, 
that we had almost to lie down in the boat, and it 
was with difficulty that our boatmen, one at the bow 
and one at the stern, could force the canoe through 
the obstructions. So dense indeed was the natu- 
ral covering above and around, that although the 
sun was well over the mountain peaks, and was 
blazing on the plains, we could scarcely sce our 
way along that silent, dismal, fetid stream. 

“Pah! what a horrid stifling smell !” I whispered 


to Jasper; “is the water stagnant, or what is 
it?” 


“Tt’s not the water, it’s the weeds and bushes; 
this place is full of the mandrake tree, the deadly 
night-shade, and other pestiferous plants; not an 
agreeable or a healthy locality to live in, but it 
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won’t do us any harm, I dare say, for the short 
time we are in it.” 

Jasper and I were in the leading boat, Nim 
(short for Nimrod, a sturdy negro,) in the bow, 
piloting the way paddle in hand, and Hector, a sharp 
looking lad of some fifteen years, son to Nim, 
crouched down in the stern, his head and arms 
alone visible above the gunwale, armed also with a 
paddle, was steering us. 

Suddenly at the end of our leafy tunnel appeared 
a glimmer of light—now it is lost in a turn of the 
devious stream—again it appears—again to be lost 
—again to burst upon us, not in a glimmer, but a 
flood of light. 

We were beyond the mangroves, and on the 
edge of the lagoon in which we hoped to find our 
quarry. Fora few moments I could scarcely see, 
the change was so great from deep gloom to glar- 
ing sunlight. I shaded my eyes with my hand, and 
looked over the shining surface of the water; how 
still, how calm, how breathless! The mists of 
night lay heavy beneath the dank foliage and within 
the deep shadows of the mountains ; but the centre 
of the lagoon was quivering in a luminous atmo- 
sphere, slumbering in the light of the morning 
sun. All nature seemed asleep; not a creature 
moved upon the broad bosom of the waters; a few 
logs of wood lying motionless were scattered here 
and there over the glassy mirror; nought else broke 
its smooth and even surface. 

Where were the alligators ? Amongst the reeds 
and rushes, hidden amidst the rank vegetation 
which fringed the lagoon down to its very edge, 
I supposed: well, we must have patience, and sit 
and watch their coming. My rifle was loaded, so I 
had nothing to do; I wondered whether I should 
look straight through “the hind sights,” (as 
Yankee says); and by way of testing the accuracy 
of my aim, I raised my rifle to my shoulder, and 
levelled at the nearest log. 

A black paw was instantly on my arm. 

“ Him too far, massa—oh! massa! him too far; 
you *poile ebery ting if massa fire.” 

“Oh! pray don’t fire, Brook!’ cried Jasper 
eagerly; “ Nim’s right, you'll spoil all our sport if 
you do.” 

“Fire!” I said in the utmost astonishment; 
“why, surely you didn’t think I was going to fire 
at that log of wood? I was only seeing how the 
rifle came up, it is so long since I have used 
one.” 

Both Jasper and Nim smiled a pitying smile. 
“What now?” I thought: it was evident that I 
had exhibited a verdant hue some how or another, 
but how? Did they really, did Jasper (he ought to 
have known me better, a public school-boy,) really 
think me such a noodle as to fire at a log of wood 
at such a crisis? These thoughts raced rapidly 
through my indignant breast, and I was about to 
remonstrate with my friend for his depreciating 
suspicions, when, as I extended my arm towards 
the floating log, intending thereby to strengthen 
by pantomime the force of my exculpatory declama- 
tion, lo and behold, the innocent cause of my dis- 
grace sunk suddenly and silently out of sight. 

“There! He’s gone!” said Jasper; “he saw 
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you move your arm, Brook ; but it’s not your fault ; 
I ought to have warned you not to stir; those 
fellows have the eyes of hawks; don’t move hand 
or foot. Your logs of wood are alligators; that 
fellow was floating this way, and would soon have 
been within shot; but it doesn’t matter, there are 
plenty more; I can see one, two, four, six, eight of 
them: sit still.” 

The other canoe was drawn up alongside of ours, 
and we held a council of war. 

Should we advance, and endeavour, under the 
cover of the overhanging mangroves, to steal upon 
some slumbering alligator unawares? or, should 
we remain in ambush, upon the chance of one less 
subtle or more sleepy than the rest coming within 
range of our rifles? The astute and patient Nim 
advocated the more prudent course; the fiery 
Jasper was for instant action; we, knowing nothing 
about the matter, gave no opinion thereupon, 
which I considered at the time, and still consider, 
a proof of both wisdom and sagacity on our parts— 
a course of conduct that, I humbly opine, might be 
adopted by many honourable gentlemen with ad- 
vantage to themselves and their hearers. 

For the best part of an hour we remained within 
our leafy cover; the mists were all swept away, 
and the face of the lagoon shone clear and bright 
in unclouded splendour; the logs were still on the 
surface, more numerous even than when first we 
beheld them; but not one had approached suffi- 
ciently near to justify an attack. 

At length Jasper’s patience was exhausted; it 
had been oozing out gradually for some time, when 
a movement of one of the nearest of the alligators 
quickened the oozing into a rush—and it was gone. 

“This will never do,” he said; “they are wak- 
ing up; we shan’t get a shot if we stay here 
all day. Come, boys, we must take the field; 
if ‘the mountain won’t come to Mahomed,’ you 
know * 

We were only too happy. Nim shook his head 
in vain. Jasper gave directions to the other boat 
to skirt the right bank of the lagoon, whilst we 
followed the left; thus we should have the alli- 
gators, which were mostly in the middle, between 
us. When wounded, the alligator invariably makes 
for the shore; and indeed, he very often does so 
at the sight of an enemy, whether wounded or no, 
to hide amongst the dense, rank herbage, and 
within the interlacing roots of the mangroves ; 
but he is far too cunning to point out the way 
he takes by swimming on the surface—not he; 
when alarmed, he dives instantly, and strikes 
out under water at a great rate, paddling along 
with his short muscular legs for the land. 

All this was duly explained to us; and thus 
the reason for our hugging the shore was twofold. 
First, to get the enemy between two fires. Secondly, 
to cut off his retreat by intercepting him in the 
shallow water, it being much too deep in the 
middle of the lagoon to follow him with any chance 
of success. 

We started in opposite directions. 

The order was, to paddle as silently as possible 
close to the bank, keeping as much under the 
shadow of the trees as we could, without disturbing 
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the branches, until we had gone about half way 
down the shore; we were then simultaneously to 
advance towards the centre of the lagoon, where 
the greatest quantity of alligators were basking, 
and endeavour to get a shot, if possible, before we 
were discovered. In any case, the moment the 
last alligator disappeared—as disappear they all 
would, whether fired at or not, as soon as they 
caught sight of us—each canoe was to retreat 
towards its own shore, and keep a sharp look- 
out under water. With the silent, cautious craft 
of a red Indian did the sagacious Nim conduct 
our canoe within the tangled branches of the 
mangroves. Our course was unmarked by other 
sound than the occasional splash of a surprised 
alligator, as he slid from the bank on which 
he was basking into the water, his long scaly 
tail flashing for a moment before our, eyes ag 
he dived into the depths below. Presently Nim 
halted, and peered cunningly through the protecting 
foliage. 

“Well, Nim,” said Jasper in a low voice, “are 
we far enough ?” 

“All right, massa, we just right, sa; here am 
one, two, seben alligator, all a’leep, Massa Henry. 
Oh! dere am nine ob dem for true! Look, sa! 
look, Capen !” 

This was addressed to me: I felt proud at 
being called Captain, even by a negro; and I 
cautiously availed myself of the invitation. It 
was a curious sight: not above a hundred yards 
from our ambush, right in the middle of the lagoon, 
were, sure enough, nine brown-looking objects of 
different lengths floating upon the surface of the 
water. There was not a symptom of motion or 
vitality in any one of them, nothing to distinguish 
them from the logs of wood for which I had pre- 
viously taken them, and which, even now, they so 
entirely resembled that I could scarcely believe 
they were living creatures. 

As yet they had not discovered our vicinity; 
there was no: use waiting, they would come no 
nearer; and we therefore determined to paddle 
towards them at once, as rapidly and silently as 
possible. 

“Don’t fire till we get within fifty or sixty 
yards, Brook—if they will let us get as near—and 
then aim at the head; you won’t kill him if you 
hit him, but you may stun him, and then the 
bayonets (pointing to a couple of long sticks which 
were thrust into the sockets of those military 
weapons) must do the rest. 

The moment we were clear of the trees, we 
dashed at the slumbering foe; urged by the strong 
and skilful hands of Nim and Hector, the canoe 
glided through the water with noiseless rapidity. 
Jasper and I stood up in the boat with our rifles 
to our shoulders and our fingers on the triggers; 
we neared the huge reptiles fast; the muzzle of 
my rifle covered one of the largest. “I shall have 
him:” I press the trigger—he disappears—I change 
my aim—cover another—now then—he vanishes— 
again another—he, too, is down. Once more I 
cover a victim, and resolutely pull the trigger ; 
erack goes the rifle, and “ crack, crack, crack,” go 


simultaneously the other three. 
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“T hit him! I hit him! I am certain I hit 
him!” I cried. “ Which did you fire at, Jasper ?” 

“The one to the right.” 

“T thought so; I fired at the big fellow to the 
left. Iam certain I hit him. Do you think we 
shall get him ?” 

“T don’t know; I hope so. Tuke the spear— 
quick! Look out as we get into shallow water.” 

I seized the spear (as he called it) and, kneeling 
down in the canoe, fixed my eyes upon the water, 
through which we were racing with an eagerness 
I cannot attempt to describe. Oh, how excited 
Iwas. Reader, I was very young, it was my first 
alligator hunt; and anything in the shape of ad- 
venture filled me with excitement. I should be- 
have better now, and so, I dare say, would you. 

I strained my eyes into the rapidly shallowing 
water. “ What's that? Ha! There he is, there 
he is!” I shouted, half beside myself. 

The canoe was going over him. I could see 
him distinctly, paddling away at a great rate, 
not two feet beneath us; our approach interrupted 
his course; he turned sharp to the left, away 
from my side. Nim saw him and gave chase. 

“Dis side, sa! dis side, Cap’en! Here him be! 
here him be! ‘trike him true! ‘teady, Cap’en! 
Now, sa! Ah, dat bad; dat miss dat. Hi! 
dat mad buchra, him ober.” 

It was true enough; I had struck at the alligator 
—missed him—lost my balance, and tumbled head 
over heels into the water. It was not above three 
fect deep, luckily for me, and I soon, with Nim’s as- 
sistance, scrambled back into the canoe, drenched 
and dripping, but my ardour for the chase neither 
cooled nor diminished by the disaster, but on the 
contrary increased tenfold. Neither was I the 
least disconcerted at the shouts of laughter, both 
from Jasper and from the other side of the 
lagoon; I was far too much in earnest to mind such 
trifles. 

No sooner was I on board again, than we were 
in hot pursuit of the chase; we made a lucky cast. 
There he was, paddling away along shore at a 
furious rate, evidently making for, and nearing 
rapidly, a cluster of mangroves that grew in the 
water, and amongst whose roots he would be safe. 

He was within a few yards of his cover, when 
the canoe shot up alongside of him. How my 
pulses throbbed and my heart beat! but my hand 
was steady and my eye true this time; I allowed 
for the two feet of water between us, and aimed 
well in advance of the foe. I struck him with all my 
might; he is transfixed; in vain he struggles, and 
snaps his immense jaws at the stick. 

“Hold fast!’ shouts Jasper; “don’t let go, 
Brook.” 

Let go! not if he had dragged me over the 
boat’s side, which he certainly would have done 
had I been alone. What tremendous muscular 
power he put forth, to be sure. I could not have 
held him for five minutes without assistance, much 
less have killed him; but assistance I soon had, 
and even then we found it very difficult to des- 
patch him. Anything like the tenacity of life which 
that reptile evinced I never saw, and could not have 
believed if I had not seen. 
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Our object was, of course, to put him out of his 
misery as soon as possible, and accordingly we 
dragged him on shore and commenced operations ; 
but neither by wound or bullet could we kill him. 
At length Nim proposed to cut off his head, which 
was accordingly done by the negroes. We lef 
them to their bloody work, and retreated under 
the shade of a tamarind tree, where we spread out 
the contents of some well-stored baskets, refreshed 
ourselves, and hunted the alligator over again. 

The fellow we had killed was about twelve feet 
long, neither one of the largest nor one of the 
smallest of his’ species, according to Nim, who de- 
clared that there were alligators in the lagoon 
more than twenty feet in length. I beg to say 
that this is Nim’s statement, not mine. 

Well, there at all events was my victim laid out 
on the grass for our inspection, and a more formid- 
able looking monster, or an uglier, it would have 
been difficult to find. His decapitated head was 
replaced, the mouth (nearly a yard long, I do be- 
lieve), was wide open, so were his fierce fiery 
eyes; and as I gazed upon the brute, I felt quite 
proud of my exploit; which unbecoming fecling was 
quickly dissipated by Gibson saying with slow dis- 
tinctness—he had not spoken a word since we sat 
down— 

* Lucky for you that fellow ran away from you, 
Brook.” 

A most offensive observation! But I said no- 
thing, hoping that no notice would be taken of Gib- 
son’s speech: a vain hope. The ball was thrown, 
and was instantly caught, returned and kept going. 

The awkwardness of my tumbling into the water, 
the ludicrous figure I cut scrambling out again, 
my unfortunate mistake about the logs of wood, my 
state of excitement, etcetera etcetera, were all freely 
criticised and ridiculed unmercifully. I thought that 
even old Harry was unnecessarily jocose at my ex- 
pense. But, for once in a way, I was ridicule proof. 
“ Laugh away, gentlemen,” I said, as I proudly con- 
templated the dead alligator; “your virtues and your 
valour (such as they are) are all of a negative cha- 
racter, and consequently are as hollow and unreal 
as your pretended mirth, when you know you are 
all fit to cry with vexation at my success and your 
failure; you did xot tumble into the water—yon did 
not take alligators for logs of wood—and you did 
not kill an alligator—all negative virtues, gentle- 
men.” 

“Ry the by, did any one hit the alligator ?” 
suggested Jasper; “let’s see.” 

We accordingly examined the monster carefully, 
from his snout to his tail. Not a mark, that we 
could by any effort of imagination twist into “a 
hit’? from a bullet, was to be seen. Whether he 
even was touched or not, till my bayonet pinned 
him to the bottom, will ever remain a mystery, 
though in all probability he was, or we should never 
have overtaken him so easily in the canoe. Nim, 
T am happy to say, was decidedly in favour of that 
supposition. However that might be, there was 


no doubt as to whose right hand had arrested his 

progress, and his head was, by universal consent, 

awarded to me as his legitimate captor. ee 
In proof of which, you have but to enter my* 
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study. And there you will see, “not the lizard’s 
body, lean and long”—for that was left to the red- 
ants and the John Crows on the bank of the lagoon 
where he fell—but “ the fish’s head, the serpent’s 
tongue” are there. <A head brim-full of long, sharp, 
shining teeth, which grin at you between pipes and 
paddles, reels and rifles, stuffed birds and steeped 
snakes, flanked by “a favourite pony,” and “a 
faithful friend,” worthy relatives of “the distin- 
guished member of the humane society.” Yes, 
there is the proud trophy of my maiden chase in 
the West Indies, with the following inscription, 
neatly written on “a vessel of paper,” (Wykehamists 
will understand me), which is carefully secured by 
wafers to the wooden panel beneath :— 
“Heap or ALLIGATOR, 
Measuring twelve feet from tip of nose to point of 
tail. 
Killed by 
ARTHUR Brook, 
Ensign in His Majesty’s Regiment, 
At the Mangrove Lagoon, Jamaica, 
November 8th, 1832.” 


RATS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL LISTORY.” 
Werner we consider him collectively or indivi- 
dually, the rat is, of all quadrupeds, the most cun- 
ning, the most wide-awake, and the most difficult 
to be taken. So ingenious, indeed, are his plans 
of escape, that the art of catching him has attained 
the dignity of a “ profession,” and there is hardly 


a town in England where we do not find “a chair” 


occupied by a professional rat-catcher. Mighty 
jealous are these worthies of their knowledge and 
talents, and very difficult it is to worm out of them 
their secret, which, after all, is often no secret at all, 
but some simple plan made mysterious. 

The poor rat has no friends, but lots of enemies— 
“the catcher,” to begin with, and the catcher’s 
dogs and ferrets. He can’t come out of his hole 
to look for his supper, but Puss pounces upon him 
as he turns the corner. He is enjoying a nice 
gambol, on a moonlight night, on the top of the 
corn-rick, When Mrs. Owl quietly pounces upon 
him, and carries him off in her talons to her downy 
young ones in the roof of the barn. He finds a 
nice bit of sugared bread and butter put near his 
hole; famished with hunger he eats it up; a few 
minutes after his meal he experiences queer feel- 
ings about his stomach, and a taste of lucifer 
matches in his mouth. Running to the water, he 
dies there in agonies ; the sugared bread and but- 
ter was “buttered” with phosphorus paste, but 
hunger blinded the poor rat’s usual caution. 

Can we then wonder that he has his wits sharp- 
ened when he finds danger at every point ? I really 
believe a London rat is more ingenious, and more 
difficult to be caught, than a clown rat from the 
country. The London rat meets his friends in the 
sewers, and has consultations about where the good 
larders, corn-stores, and other choice feeding-places 
are to be found. The country rat lives in a hole 
behind the trough in the fat pig’s sty; he takes 





his daily tithe of the pig’s dinner, and gets killed 
when the pig is killed and the trough is taken 
away for the sty to be cleaned out. 

Rats are naturally gregarious animals. We 
seldom hear of ove rat about the house. If there 
is one there are generally more, and they have, I 
am quite convinced, the power of communicating 
intelligence one to the other. How they do this 
I know not; but news of good food, and of danger, 
is as quickly circulated among them as if they had 
a “Times” newspaper distributed among them 
every morning. In the Downs near Isley, in 
Berks, are many lone barns situated about the 
fields. One of these barns was lately “ratted,” 
and great slaughter committed with dogs and 
sticks, but not half the rats were killed; they were 
allowed to remain undisturbed for some days, during 
which time they were seen about. After a short 
period, preparations were made one afternoon to 
hunt them the next morning; but the next morn- 
ing, when the hunters came, the holes were empty, 
there was not a rat in the place! Young and old, 
little and big, they had all gone away to a barn 
some distance off, and, curiously enough, a shep- 
herd had met them, just at dawn that very morn- 
ing, marching along in a line, quietly and persever- 
ingly, over the open downs, towards their newly 
chosen quarters. 

Rats cannot exist without water. If a rat go 
twenty-four hours without water, he must perish. 
In the rear of most farm-houses there is a pond, or 
a ditch of some sort. If the margin of this be ex- 
amined, the paths made by the rats coming out of 
the premises beyond to drink will certainly be 
seen. It will hardly be credited, but it is never- 
theless a well-known fact, that on these same Isley 
Downs, when the rats get into nice rich corn-ricks 
which are far away from water, they will make re- 
servoirs for themselves. A country gentleman, a 
good observer of natural facts, who owns several of 
these ricks, tells me he has frequently seen under 
and near them hollows in the ground, containing 
water when all around has been dry; these hollow 
places have been found to be lined with earth, well 
beaten down and made waterproof by the rats. 
These “rat-ponds” are well known to the labourers 
in that part of Berkshire. 

In order to keep the rats out of the ricks, iron 
props are put underneath them—great puzzles for 
the rats, who nevertheless have heen seen to catch 
at overhanging straws, and swing themselves up 
into the coveted feasting house. They will also 
jump on to the top of such an island-like rick 
from neighbouring hay-ricks up which it is easy 
to climb. 

I know a gentleman in Essex, who, having the 
greatest animosity to rats, went to the expense of 
covering the floor of his barn with concrete, but 
the rats outwitted him. ‘They only made their 
burrows half a foot deeper, got under the concrete, 
and were just as snug as ever. Rats are wonder- 
ful climbers, and I have made tame rats climb up 
poles over and over again. They cling round with 
their little white paws and sharp nails ; they flatten 
their bodies against the pole; and, what is still 
more curious, they use their tail as an organ of 
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prehension. To many persons a rat’s tail is an 
object of abhorrence ; to the rat himself itis of the 
greatest possible use. It is covered over with a 
thick hard skin, from which numerous bristle-like 
hairs project; it is, in short, a sort of additional 
flexible leg to the owner, who can coil it round a 
pole, and either strengthen his ascent or steady 
his descent. More than this, I have made tame 
rats walk along outstretched ropes, and have ob- 
served that they then use the tail as a rope-dancer 
uses his balancing-pole, viz. to preserve his centre 
of gravity! If the rope be shaken while the rat 
is upon it, it is amusing to see how nervous he 
gets, and how he whisks his tail about; at one 
moment twisting it round the rope, the next 
stretching it out as stiff as a bit of wire, on either 
side of his body. 

At Lord C *s, in Worcestershire, there is a 
large meat-safe, suspended by a rope in the middle 
ofaroom. One night some cold meat was put in 
and hauled up into mid-air by the cook, who un- 
fortunately left the door of the safe open. Next 
morning the cold meat was found nearly all de- 
voured by a rat, of whose presence no traces could 
be found. He had, no doubt, climbed up the rope, 
which was fastened near the ground on to a hook; 
arriving at the ceiling, he had gone along the rope, 
head downwards like a house-fly on the roof, then 
down the rope into the safe, and, having eaten his 
fill, had returned again by the same method. 

A friend of mine, who read Plato and Demosthe- 
nes with me at Oxford, but who now is galloping 
after cows and washing sheep in New Zealand, has 
informed me that the rats are the plague of his 
life, and that, if they have a bit of meat, they hang 
it on a rope, and place a native plant that resembles 
a bunch of bayonets tied together, upon the rope, 
point uppermost. ‘The rats cannot face the sharp 
points of the plant as they come down the rope. 
Thus they are beaten; but they wreak their ven- 
geance upon their conqueror by squeaking and 
fighting all night, and keeping him awake. Our 
English sailors adopt a similar principle when they 
tie a new birch broom on to the rope which attaches 
their ship to the wharf; the rats cannot creep 
through it, and the twigs are too slender to allow 
them to crawl over it. 

A ship once came into harbour swarming with 
rats. ‘The commander determined to get rid of 
them, and therefore, one night he had the ship 
scuttled. As the water rose in her, the rats be- 
‘came alarmed, and came out of their retreats. For 
some reason, the commander had ordered a plank 
to be placed from the ship to the shore. The rats 
no doubt thought this was expressly for their ac- 
commodation in going out, and out they went ac- 
cordingly, every one of them, and the ship was free 
from rats. Some two days afterwards the ship 
was hauled close to the wharf to take in cargo, and 
that very night the same troop of rats (so it was 
supposed) was seen to re-enter the ship, and take 
possession of their old quarters. Knowing the 
gregarious habits of rats, and their great instinct, 
I am willing to give every credence to this story, 
told me by a gentleman whose name was first on 
Nana Sahib’s list for decapitation, only he luckily 
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left for Agra just a fortnight before that miscreant 
showed his tiger-like teeth to the English. 

The following, told me by a lady, will show how 
fond rats are of getting into ships. 

Sir Frederick Maitland, of the “ Wellesley,” took 
the greatest pains to keep his ship free from rats, 
which infested most of the men-of-war on the Corfu 
station. He was for a long time very successful. 
At last he was ordered down to the Island of 
Ithaca. The entrance to the harbour is extremely 
narrow. He preferred not attempting to take his 
three-decker inside, and therefore moored her by a 
cable to a small islet rock at the entrance of the 
harbour. The following day he returned to Corfu, 
having touched nowhere else. Conceive his annoy- 
ance at finding the ship swarming with rats. They 
had travelled by the rope from the rock, which 
was commonly known by the name of Rat Island— 
a fact of which the “ Wellesley” was ignorant. 

It was an unfortunate day for the rats when 
steam was invented. No wise rat will go on board 
a steamer; for when the colony gets troublesome, 
the steward fastens down all the batches, and puts 
sails, ete. upon them. ‘The engineer then turns 
on the steam into the body of the ship, through a 
hose pipe, and all the rats, as well as the cock- 
roaches, become parboiled in a few minutes. Not 
one of them has a chance of escape, for the hot 
steam can go up crannies and down holes qnite as 
small as can the rats and the cockroaches. In 
some of the garrison towns in Ireland, when the 
soldiers are exercised at the fire-engines, they turn 
their labours to some account by pumping down 
the rat-holes, and flooding ont the inmates. It 
has also been proposed to bring chemistry into 
practical use by making sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
conducting it by pipes into the rat-holes; but I 
think the water plan better, remembering always 
the principle, that if you wish to get rid of rats, 
(or any other vermin,) make their quarters as un- 
comfortable to them as you possibly can, and after 
a time they will surely go away. It is compara- 
tively easy to kill by poison, but the corruption 
from the dead bodies may make a still more in- 
tolerable nuisance. 

(To be continued. | 





FOOTPRINTS OF FREDERICK THE 
GREAT IN POTSDAM. 


Last year (“ Leisure Hour,” No. 324) we described 
our wanderings about Berlin in search of all that 


remains to remind us of Frederick the Great. On 
the same errand we turned our backs upon that 
city one bright morning in October, and proceeded 
by rail to Potsdam. There are two seasons in the 
year that please us best for a visit to this city of 
summer palaces—in May and June, when the roses 
are in full bloom, and in the autumn, when the rich 
hues of red, brown, and geld mingle here and 
there with the summer green, that still wrestles 
with the coming winter. It was one of the twenty 
fine days of October, when Sans Souci would ap- 
pear in its most gorgeous autumn dress, that we 
set off for a regular relic-hunting expedition. 
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While we are travelling by rail, we must occupy 
our readers with some facts concerning this summer 
residence of the Prussian royal family, and take 
them back to the year 1736, when Frederick Wil- 
liam I, after having already shown his preference 
for the town of Potsdam, issued a royal letter, grant- 
ing it still greater privileges and immunities. The 
king’s love of the chase, and the facilities it afforded 
for the indulgence of this taste, were perhaps the 
chief reasons for his selection of this spot. There 
were many reasons against it: the marshy soil, the 
barren wastes of sand, and the chilly-looking unclad 
hills around the Havel, might not have had attrac- 
tions for any other monarch. But Frederick Wil- 
liam condemned both the grandeur of nature and 
art, which are generally considered the necessary 
appendages to royalty. His main objects were to 
hunt, and build barracks where his pet guard of 
giant soldiers could be quartered. There was great 
regularity, and but little beauty, in the additions 
made to the town by this king. Long rows of 
houses, tall, stiff, and as much like regiments as 
mason and carpenter could make them—such was 
the style of building best adapted to his taste. It 
mattered not if'a piece of marshy ground intertepied 
the straight line ordained fora street; it was filled 
up with trees from the neighbouring forest. The 
labours of days, and the money expended upon this 
gigantic work, were sometimes lost in one single 
night; but, scarcely had the obstinate morass 
conquered his efforts, than the work was resumed, 
till at last nature gave way to the indomitable will 
of this iron-hearted king. We must therefore re- 
gard Potsdam, at the time of Frederick 11’s accession, 


as one of the ugliest, dreariest royal residences that 
can well be imagined. The castle was a plain 
barrack-looking building, without any pretension 


to magnificence. Sans Souci was a barren rising 
ground, the sandy soil yielding but a scanty herb- 
age, and overlooking a wide extent of country; but 
its character is best described by the name generally 
given to it at that time, viz. “The Desert Moun- 
tain.” The new palace Babelsberg Charlottenhof, 
and the other palaces, were not thought of, and 
many a marshy waste gave the whole place a chilly 
and desolate appearance. 

We, however, in the autumn of 1857, received a 
very different impression. Leaving the railway 
station, we crossed the Havel, which here widens 
almost to a lake, with many a wooded island and 
promontory casting their shadows over the still 
waters. ‘Towers are seen here and there, rising 
above the trees, and commanding the best views of 
the city, and of the Havel and the surrounding 
country. Opposite us rises the dome of the St. 
Nicholas church, and turning to the left we enter 
the town portal of the palace, communicate our 
wishes to the castellan, and, being provided by him 


the immediate use of Frederick. 
wainscot of the audience-chamber opens into the 
concert-room, panelled in green, and pictures in the 
style of Watteau, framed in silver, forming the 
centre of each panel. This room, and those im- 
mediately following, have been left untouched since 
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his death. There stands the old piano built by 
Silbermann; a music-stand of tortoiseshell, inlaid 
with silver, still supports the flute accompaniment; 
and under a glass-case we see, upon a yellow piece 
of note paper, the music which he himself composed. 
There, too, at a writing-table opposite the window, 
many a royal order has been signed, and many a 
royal blot is still visible. We pass on into a small 
writing cabinet, the walls of which are painted pale 
yellow, with festoons of flowers in coloured carving, 
and chandeliers of Dresden china en swite, altogether 
producing a light and elegant effect. There another 
great man has written and issued orders, and has 
left a sign of his presence, as the guide, pointing 
to a new piece of velvet in the covering, tells us, 
* Napoleon I cut out a piece of the velvet, and took 
it as a relic to Paris.” 

In the bedroom of the great king we find the 
chicf personal relics. It is a large room, serving 
the double purpose of bed-room and sitting-room, 
the further end being divided by a low balustrade 
of solid silver. Here, too, was his private library, 
consisting entirely of French works; and through a 
glass-case we are permitted to look at the few 
things that have been preserved as relics—the 
green shade which he wore during his last days, 
his last shirt, gloves, and cocked hat, the telescope he 
used on the field of battle, one of his many flutes, 
and a book which was half burnt in his hand while 
he was sleeping. The secret dining-room is a 
curious small circular apartment, with a table so 
constructed that all the dishes were drawn up from 
the ground-floor, in order to prevent the necessity 
of attendants. We must confess that there is 
something very every-day in all that we can say 
about this palace, or rather this part of it, and we 
gladly descend the inclined plane, which served as 
stairs for Frederick William 1 when his frequent 
attacks of gout obliged him to be conveyed in a 
chair from the upper rooms of the castle. 

On our way through the Brandeburg gate and 
the Griinen Gitter, we will imagine ourselves trans- 
ported back to the time when Frederick first pro- 
jected and planned his summer retreat. We are 
no longer surrounded by the modern improvements 
of the nineteenth century, but we approach a some- 
what dreary space where, here and there, the variety 
of wood, water, and rising ground warranted thi 
hope that this spot might be to the toil-wom 
warrior a“ Sans Souci.” It is the year 1744, the 
second Silesian war is on the point of breaking out, 
but the king has just issued an order for the building 
of a summer palace. He writes during the war, 
and while his enemies surround him on every side, 
“JT know not whether a Sans Souci can ever exist 
for me.” But as time passes on, and many 3 
veteran has fallen, Frederick returns unhurt, to en- 


| joy at last the repose which his new palace might 
with a guide, we ascend the stairs, and are ushered | 
into that part of the palace which was devoted to | 
A door in the | 


afford to one so restlessly energetic. The uneven 
rising ground had been transformed into six terraces 
planted with vines, and leading in a direct line to 
the palace; to the right the picture gallery, and on 
either side extended the gardens, laid out in the 
formal style of the age, and not far from the palace 
the spot devoted as a cemetery for his dogs and 4 
favourite horse. The names are nearly obliterated, 
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FOOTPRINTS OF FREDERICK THE GREAT IN 





POTSDAM. 








but these canine friends were each honoured with 
memorial stones, marking the date of their birth 
and decease. Beyond is the close-clipped philoso- 
pher’s walk, where Frederick talked, reasoned, and 
quarrelled with Voltaire, or enjoyed, as long as he 
ight, the rapidly narrowing circle of his chosen 
friends. ‘The trees were young, the grounds but 
too faithful a copy of the stiff French style, yet both 
within and without the genius of the great ruling 
mind was evident; the waste had been converted 
into a right royal pleasaunce, and architecture with 
her sister arts had contrived to produce a fitting 
retreat for the war-worn monarch. 

Scarce had all this been effected, before another 
royal residence arose, which was a proof to his 
enemies of his unexhausted resources after the 
Seven Years’ War. This was the new palace, which 
las already been described in a former volume of 
“'The Leisure Hour,” exceeding in size and magnifi- 
cence the more comfortable but less pretending 
palace of Sans Souci. The gardens are united by 
a long straight road passing below the terraces. 

Thus Sans Souci appeared to the men and 
women of the last century; but, as we are the men 
and women of the present century, we must be con- 
tent to see, touch, and handle all that is left of the 
past. The gardens are very beautiful now with 
their autumn tints, and the bright waters of foun- 
tains gleam at every point in the silvery autumn 
sunshine. Fortunately it is Thursday, and not one 
of these babbling, dancing water-nymphs is at rest. 
We ascend the steps of the terraces and reach the 
level platform upon which the palace is built, which 
consists but of one floor. Passing round to the 
other side, the castellan admits us into an entrance- 
hall; we are then conducted through the usual suite 
of rooms, beginning with the audience-chamber, 
aud the library, well supplied with French literature. 
Behind the glass doors of the book-case is to be 
seen a French poem im the king’s handwriting, 
with eorrections by Voltaire. The walls are of 
carved cedar, and genuine antique busts are the 
sole ornaments. A large room with windows open- 
ing upon the terrace is the sitting-room and bed- 
room of Frederick; here he spent most of his time 
during the last months of his life. His cirele of 
intimate friends had been repeatedly lessened by 
death, and, having never eujoyed the happiness of 
domestic life, the hour of his departure found him 
tended solely by devoted servants, but by none of 
his.own kindred. His favourite sister, the Margra- 
vine of Bayreuth, had died during the Silesian war, 
and since her death he had never really enjoyed 
intimate friendship with any of his family. His 
nephew and successor had neither Frederick’s con- 
fidenee nor esteem, till within a short time before 
his death, when he showed himself both brave as a 
soldier and wise as a statesman. His son (after- 
wards Frederick William m1, and graudiather of 
Prince Frederick William), on the contrary, was 
from his childhood a great favourite with the now 
aged king. When but six years of age, he was 
playing at ball in the same room; his great-uncle, 
vexed with the constant interruption of the erratic 
ball, which fell perpetually upon the table at which 
he was writing, caught and kept it. The boy 




























































begged, but in vain; at last he added, “ Please your 
Majesty, the ball is mine, and therefore you will 
give it to me”’—and stood determined and expectant; 
whereupon the king gave it him, saying with a satis- 
fied smile, “That boy won’t let them get hold of 
Silesia again.” Still, this young child was only a 
hope for the future, but small comfort to the aged 
monarch. He had seen the friends of his youth 
sink one by one into the grave. His bravesj 
generals had gone before him; one of the last that 
was taken from his side was old Ziethen. Fede. 
rick’s remark to his generals on his death was 
characteristic. “Our old Ziethen,” said he, “has 
shown himself a general to the death. In battle 
he always led the avant-garde, and in death he has 
made the beginning; I led the chief army, and 
shall follow him. You, gentlemen, have for the 
most part led the arriére-garde, and will have to 
follow us.” 

One friend, whom we have not mentioned as ye, 
was in his last days a constant resident at Potsdam, 
where the king had had a house built for him. He 
had returned, after a long exile, to his native land, 
Scotland, from which he had been banished on 
account of his attachment to the house of Stuart. 
The country, however, that had given him an asylum 
during his banishment, and the monarch who had 
chosen him as a friend, had grown so dear that, 
though he had numbered seventy years, George 
Keith, Hereditary Lord Marischal of Scotland, re- 
turned to end his days in Prussia, at the earnest 
invitation of his royal friend. The people at Pots- 
dam never called him by any other name tha 
“the king’s friend.” 

But though his family joys were few, his public 
efforts for the good of his people were not without 
a positive result which cheered his now otherwise 
cheerless life. The universal love and esteem of 
his people was not, as has been maintained, a mere 
outward show. It was always a gala day whe 
the “Alte Fritz’ rode into town. The citizens 
came out, lifting up the children, that they mighi 
see their honoured and beloved sovereign. Many 
van at his side, and especially a mass of children 
gathered round him. They shouted their “lebe- 
hochs” to the Alte Fritz, wiped the dust from Lis 
boots, threw up their caps, and testified their gle: 
in the most boisterous manner. Frederick always 
let them have their own way; only when they teased 
the horse so as to make it shy, he would raise bis 
“kriickstock” threateningly, and then ride quietly 
on. Once the rogues went too far; at last the stick 
was raised, and he bade them be off to school. 
Nothing daunted, they gleefully answered, “Al, 
he pretends to be king, and does not even know 
that there is no school on Wednesday afternoon: 

But we must return to the palace, as we have 
not yet seen all that is to be seen there; yet, as W¢ 
find ourselves in the town, we will at least walk 
leisurely through the gardens. We pass the 
Friedens Kirche (Church of Peace) on the right. 
built by the present king, after the model of the 
Basilica di Clementi at Rome. Passing throug! 
the garden surrounding the church, we cross the 
bridge that connects it with the gardens of Sars 
Souci; immediately before us are two columns, 
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placed at the entrance of the gardens, in the back | 


ground an obelisk. It was near here that the king 


one day met his great-nephew above mentioned. | 


It was but a short time before his death, and the 
following conversation was the last. After examin- 
ing him in several branches of study, more especially 
in history and mathematics, the king drew from his 
pocket Lafontaine’s Fables, and made the prince 
translate one of them. It happened to be one that 
he had just prepared for his tutor, and on the king’s 
praising his readiness, the prince openly confessed 
that it was not new to him. Frederick brightened 
up, patted the boy’s cheek, and said, “ That is right, 
dear Fritz; be always honest and sincere; never 
wish to appear what you are not; rather be more 
than you seem to be.” On his parting from him 
he added, “ Now Fritz, strive to become something 
great, par eacellence. Much is expected of thee. I 
am at the end of my career, and I shall soon be 
absolved from labour. I am afraid that after my 
death there will be sad work. Everywhere there 
are materials for fermentation, and unfortunately 
the reigning sovereigns, especially in France, feed 
rather than lessen them. I fear thou wilt one day 
have a difficult post to fill. Arm thyself and think 
of me. Watch over our honour and our fame, com- 
mit no injustice, neither suffer any.” By this time 
they had reached the entrance to Sans Souci, where 
the obelisk stands. “Look at it,” said the king; 
“slender, aspiring, and tall, and yet firm in storm 
and tempest; that pyramid says to thee, ‘ Ma force 
est ma droiture;’ the extreme point crowns the 
whole, but it is supported from beneath. The 
foundation is the nation in its unity. Always 


maintain its love and confidence, then only canst 


thou be strong and prosperous.” ‘The king then 
regarded the prince with a penetrating glance, 
kissed him, and dismissed him with the words 
“Do not forget this hour.” 

The aged monarch returned to Sans Souci, which 
he was soon destined to quit for ever. We too re- 
trace our steps, and again enter the palace. There, 
in the sitting-room we have before mentioned, on 
the 17th of August, 1786, Frederick the Great 
breathed his last. We approached the chair in 
which he died, and which has remained unaltered, 
with feelings of reverence and pity. There the 
great man and the philosopher met the last enemy 
with the same calmness and force of will with which 
he had so often met his enemy on the battle-field. 
But there was no bright hope in his death, and we 
must leave his final doom to Him who knoweth 
the hearts of men. 

There is in this room the best likeness existing 
of Frederick; below it is the clock which marks the 
hour of his death, and which has never been wound 
up from that day. The same evening the body was 
conveyed to the town palace at Potsdam. On the 
18th, the funeral procession left the palace at eight 
o'clock in the evening, and the remains of the 
dead were placed in the same vault which contains 
those of his father, Frederick William 1. 

It had not been his intention to be buried there, 
as, at the time of the building of Sans Souci, he had 
chosen a spot on the south-east side of the palace ; 
but his successor, Frederick William 1, did not con- 
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sider it suitable for the purpose, and ordered the 
body to be buried ia the Royal Garrison church. 
This, then, was all that remained for us to see, and 
we left the palace and gardens of Sans Souci, and 
repaired to the church. In vain we sought to ob- 
tain an entrance; the old clerk was ill, and would 
trust the keys to no one but an old woman, who 
was gone on an errand to the other side of the town. 
At three o’clock he promised we should have better 
success ; but alas! we had to return to Berlin with- 
out accomplishing our design. Another time we 
managed better, by writing a pathetic account of 
our disappointment to the court chaplain, and fixing 
a time for our arrival. 

It is, after all, but little to see, and yet we felt 
more gratified by the stern simplicity of this last 
resting-place than by the stately mausoleums we 
have seen elsewhere. Under the gaily decorated 
pulpit, which is an unfortunate remnant of the days 
of tasteless ornament, there are two bronze folding 
doors; we enter the low vault; to the left is the 
marble coflin of the father, to the right the smal! 
plain zine coffin of the son: there is no attempt at 
grandeur, two bronzed branches for lights on either 
side being the sole ornament. We left the vault, and 
spite of many a harsh fact and some inexplicable 
traits in the character of the dead, we wondered, 
and we still wonder, at those who dispute the great- 
ness of the monarch whose memory is loved and 
cherished by a nation that owes its rank among the 
nations to his genius and lifelong activity. 

We do not blind ourselves to the fact that his 
faults were great; the one that pains us most, and 
casts a shadow over all his life, was his want of reat 
religious feeling. That he respected the truly good, 
proofs are not wanting, but that he too frequently 
included good men in the category of fanatics and 
hypocrites has also been too well proved. Yet we 
do maintain that a prince who lived a long life in 
the service of a nation, who hoarded no treasure, 
but gathered together in order to expend it again 
upon his people, who died, looked upon not as the 
tyrant, but as the father of his people, and who 
requires no monument to mark his place of sepul- 
chre, but the careful, loving remembrance of a 
grateful nation, must have been possessed of qualities 
entitling him (according to the world’s usual ac- 
ceptation of the word) to the appellation of Great. 





A THOUSAND POUND NOTE. 
TuE events which we are about briefly to record 
occurred some five and thirty years ago: they will 
be set down here without any attempt at embellish- 
ment, and the reader may therefore accept them as 
the details of a simple and straightforward narra- 
tive. About the year 1824, and indeed for some 
years previous, there had been an immigration 
larger than usual of needy Irish, as well families 
as individuals, into this country. Great numbers 
of them had taken domestic service in some capa- 
city or other, in English families, where, it would 
appear that many had so misconducted themselves 
as to give rise toa prejudice against Irish servants, 
to the great detriment even of those whose conduct 
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was entirely blameless. This prejudice did not 
subside, but on the contrary increased in strength 
while it spread widely ; until at length advertise- 
ments in the “ Times,” and other newspapers, offer- 
ing places to domestic servants, began to exhibit 
the stereotyped addition, “ No Irish need apply.” 
The result was fatal to the prosperity of many 
very worthy persons of both sexes, and thousands 
of the unfortunate Irish, thus cruelly and publicly 
branded, had to return to their own country, or 
else to seek in the exile of a foreign land that 
toleration which was denied them in Britain. 

It happened that a liberal-minded gentleman, 
whom we sball call Mr. L , had occasion to 
commence housekeeping in London at this junc- 
ture; and, with a view to check, if possible, and at 
the same time to reprove this persecuting prejudice 
against an injured class, he inserted advertisements 
in the daily papers, calling for a complete staff of 
household servants, and adding the very unusual, 
or rather the unique announcement, “None but Irish 
need apply.” As may be readily conceived, he had 
applications enough, and soon selected a staff suffi- 
cient for his purpose. For a time all went as well 
as he could desire; he was zealously and honestly 
served, his house was kept in most excellent condi- 
tion, and, having no cause to regret on any grounds 
the step he had taken, he felt that he had reason 
to congratulate himself on having thus practically 
indicated the character of the Irish servant. 

One day, as he was in the act of leaving his 
house, a friend drove up in his carriage, alighted, 
and, beckoning him back into the entrance-hall, put 


into his hands a thousand pound bank of England 


note, in payment of a sum which L had tem- 
porarily accommodated him with a few days before. 
‘The friend at the same time invited him to meet a 
party of gentlemen at dinner that day at his house, 
offering to drive him thither in his carriage if he 
were at liberty to go at once. L , consenting, 
ran upstairs to make some alterations in his dress, 
and, placing the bank-note under a scent bottle on 
his dressing-table, busied himself for a few minutes 
at his toilet. In his haste, all thought of the bank- 
note escaped his mind. He ran down again, re- 
joined his friend, drove off to the dinner party, and 
entered into the full enjoyment of the hour. It was 
not until the dessert was nearly discussed that 
some casual remark of one of the guests brought 
the thousand pound note to his memory. He, how- 
ever, distinctly remembered where he had placed 
it, and, though inwardly blaming himself for his 
carelessness, and for laying so powerful a tempta- 
tion in the way of his dependants, he thought it 
was not worth while to trouble himself about it, much 
less to disturb his host by withdrawing from the 
pleasant society around him. He stayed, therefore, 
till the party broke up, endeavouring to make light 
of the misgivings which would occasionally intrude 
upon his mind, and about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing returned to his home. 

The man servant who let him in lighted him to 
his bed-room, and on arriving there L saw at 
a glance that, though all else on the dressing-table 
was as he had left it, the thousand pound note had 
disappeared. 


POUND NOTE. 


“ Who has been in this room since I left it 2” 

“Ounly the housemaid, shure, and meself, yer 
honour.” 

“ Are any of the servants up ?” 

“No, yer honour—all abed this two hours.” 

“ Wake them all, and bring them here.” 

The man stared in a way that convinced L— 
of his innocence of the theft, whoever might he 
guilty; but he said nothing, and left the room to 
execute his orders. 

In a few minutes every servant in the house, 
from the housekeeper to the scullion, were assem. 
bled in the master’s bed-chamber, and each one, to 
all appearance, perfectly amazed at their unaccount- 
able summons in the dead of the night. L— 
in a few words, explained to them the cause of their 
assembling; and having made them all fully sensiblg 
of the nature of the crime which had been com. 
mitted, demanded if any of them had any informa. 
tion to give. There were plenty of blank and 
wondering looks, but not a voice was raised in 
reply. When the question was put to each sepa- 
rately, the ready response in each case was a shower 
of negatives and asseyerations of innocence, but 
nothing more. Finding at length that no clue to 
discovery was to be obtained in this way, L—— 
dismissed them all to their beds, and then retired 
to his own—not to sleep, as may be imagined, but 
to ruminate on some plan for recovering, if that 
might be possible, the lost note. 

Rising early next morning, he proceeded to Bow 
Street, and made the facts of the case known to the 
authorities there. Without loss of time a couple of 
experienced detectives were despatched to his resi- 
nence, and whilst the doors were guarded without, 
a thorough search was instituted within. Nothing 
was found; and though the officers tried all their 
skill upon each of the domestics in succession, they 
all told so plain a tale, with such unvarying exacti- 
tude in the repetition, and all were so free from 
equivocation or reserve, that it seemed impossible 
to fasten suspicion upon any one of them. Siil 
the detectives were loath to acknowledge themselves 
defeated, and day after day they returned to the 
house, renewing and repeating their search and 
cross-examining the servants—one of whom, it 
was beyond a doubt, must be guilty of the theft. 

Days, weeks, months, passed on, and nothing 
was heard of the note—the only consolation that 
L received during this time being involved in 
the fact that his friend who had paid it him hal 
been able to learn its number, and that therefore 
the thief, whoever he was, could not make use 
of it without the certainty of being ultimately dis 
covered. Meanwhile the circumstance took wind 
and began to be talked of a good deal about town. 
More than that, some of the newspapers took up 
the subject in an incidental way, and exhausted the 
quivers of their wit upon the eccentric philanthro- 
pist who had paid so dear for the privilege of acting 
as grand Irish champion and upholding the Hiber- 
nian character. L himself hardly knew by this 
time what to think of the business. His servants 
continned to behave unexceptionably ; though all 
must have felt themselves under suspicion, not on? 





desired to quit his employ: they were as care 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 


industrious, and zealous as ever; and, had he dis- 
missed any himself, he would have felt bound to 
give them the highest character. But for that 
dismal hiatus in his exchequer, he might have 
fancied it was all a mistake, and that he had not 
been robbed at all. 

Late one evening, when he was revolving the mat- 
ter in his study, and feeling more bewildered than 
ever concerning it, there came a gentle, dribbling 
kind ofa rat-tat at the street-door, and the next mi- 
uute a priestly-looking figure advanced towards the 
table at which he was sitting. The figure bowed 
low, and said— 

“Ye’'re the jontleman that lost the thousand 
pound note, I guess.” 

“Why, that is pretty widely known by this time, 
I guess.” 

« Av’ I’m the man that'll find the note.” 

“Indeed! who are you?” 

“Father Delany, an Irish Catholic praste—it’s 
meself "Il find it.” 

“ How, pray ?” ‘ 

“Lave that to me—ounly give me the run of 
yer house jist as long as I want it.” 

" «What induces you to think that you can recover 
the note P” 

“IT don’t think anything about it—Ill do it. 
Have I got yer lave ?” 

“Certainly; and I will reward you handsomely 
if you succeed.” 

“No, you won't; y’ave behaved handsomely al- 
ready; ye stood for the Irish aginst all the wurruld, 
an’ ye’re not to lose by’t.” 

“Very well; the house is free to you as it is to 


me; do as you like, and when you have anything 


to communicate, let me know. 
necessary orders to-night.” 

“An’ I'll keep my word—pew vobisewm.” 

Father Delany went away, but put in an appear- 
ance early next day, and came daily, and often 
several times a day, for a whole month. L 
never noticed him in any way, if they chanced to 
meet, and made no observations or inquiries con- 
cerning him. He had not much expectation that 
the priest would succeed in the task he had under- 
taken, but he resolved to let him have his way un- 
interruptedly ; and in the meanwhile his own mind 
was partly relieved of the weight which had been a 
nightmare so long. 

At the expiration of the month, L—— was again 
alone in his study, and again. the priest was intro- 
duced. 

“Well, what have you discovered 2” 

“ Everything—of course.” 

“ And the note ?” 

“Ts bur-r'nd with fire.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“T do know—that’s enough, shure.” 

“And who is the thief?” 

“I didn’t say there was a thief.” 

“But there mast be a thief.” 

“What must be, must be—and I must answer no 
questions.” 

And no questions of any kind relating to the 
theft or the burning of the note would the priest 
wswer. He knew that the note was destroyed, 


I will give the 
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but what more he knew L found it impossible 
to ascertain. With this knowledge he was obliged 
to be content; and he hoped, and not without 
reason, to make it available for the replenishing 
of his exchequer. Father Delany, before he took 
his leave, bound him to silence as to the part he 
had taken in the affair, and then departed, and was 
seen no more. 

L now laid the subject before the directors 
of the Bank of England, with a view to getting 
himself reimbursed. It was not to be expected 
that, upon the bare assurance of the note being 
destroyed, the bank would supply another. That 
great company, however, do not care to gain by 
other people’s losses, and after a certain time the 
note was paid, upon the usual indemnity and 
security being given, in case of its reappearance in 
the hands of other holders. 

The reader will have surmised that Father 
Delany got at the truth of the business through 
the medium of confession, though by what means 
he induced the thief to confess is a mystery not so 
easily penetrated. The note was probably burned on. 
the appearance of the Bow Street officers, to prevent 
detection. ‘To what extent the priest infringed the 
rules of his order by acting as he did, (there is no 
question but that he did infringe them,) we cannot 
say; his motive, however, was a good one, and the 
service he voluntarily rendered cost him no small 
amount of labour. No argument, however, for the 
value or the propriety of auricular confession is to 
be derived from this or any similar instances ; for 
it is plain that knowledge thus acquired, if it be 
open to use at all, is liable to be used for a bad 
purpose as well as a good one. 

In conclusion, we may express our satisfaction 
in the fact that the prejudice against Irish servants 
is almost worn out; they are now more numerous, 
both in London and other large towns, than they 
ever were. Personally, we cau speak highly in 
their favour, and can confess our obligations to 
them for many of the comforts we have enjoyed. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF DEESIDE AND 
BRAEMAR. 

DexrsIDE has become both classic and royal ground. 
The fect of Byron have trod the banks of its limpid 
stream, and Byron’s harp has sung of Lech-na-Gar, 
with its crown of eternal snow. Deeside has now 
a site on which stands a palace, and claims as one 
of its tenants a queen who stands alone in the 
annals of history, alike for the many private virtues 
which distinguish her as a woman, a wife, a mo- 
ther, as for those traits of queenly character that 
endear her to the heart of her loyal subjects. To 
select Balmoral for a residence, betokens the royal 
appreciation of Scottish scenery, with the wildness 
of its glens and mountains. 

In olden times, Aberdeenshire appears to have 
been divided into five districts—Mar, Farmartin, 
The reason or 
ground of this division is in accordance with physical 


| phenomena; and hence those divisions continue 
‘and are recognised at the present day. Geographers 
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admit that the best territorial limits are those given 
by river and mountain. So, while in Aberdeenshire 
there are neither rivers, properly so called, nor con- 
tinuous chains of mountains, yet there are streams 
sufficiently broad in part of their course, and hill- 
ranges sufficiently distinct, to form barriers capable 
of being recognised. Mar, the largest of the above 
enumerated districts, is defined partly by both. 
It was subdivided into Mar proper and Brac- 
mar; the former, though to a great extent hilly, 
has much of a lowland character; the latter is 
mountainous. The one district is separated from 
the other by the lower hilly outline extending from 
the lower part of Strath Don to the mouth of the 
Feugh, which opens into it at Banchory. 

The valley of the Dee is about sixty miles in 
length, and from fifteen to ten in breadth. 

The river Dee is formed from five springs of 
limpid water which issue from amongst the granite 
detritus, on a declivity not far from the summit of 
Brae-riach; two of these springs only being perennial 
—the others often drying up through the drought of 
summer. This stream on its onward course falls 
over the brink of a corry more than 1000 feet in 
depth, and from a distance is most conspicuous by its 
whiteness, appearing like a vein of quartz binding 
the crags together. It glides along with lively 
speed, nowhere forming cascades nor anywhere 
stagnant pools, but holding, on the whole, a straight 
course, yet winding gently in its basin. 

Its neighbour-river, the Don, has lately had its 
source turned into the Avon by a farmer, who has 
artificially diverted it to turn his mill-wheel. Now, 
were the Dee to be turned aside before descending 
the corry just mentioned, would the headless river, 
entering the German Ocean at Aberdeen, still be 
the Dee? It is probable that not a single drop 
that issues at its source finds its way to the sea at 
Aberdeen. 

The mountains of the Mona-rua group are com- 
posed entirely of granite. But on the southern 
declivities of this group, and all along the valley of 
the Dee, are masses of a stratified rock composed 
of quartz and mica—the former granular but crys- 
talline, the latter in scales. Portions of this de- 
posit present the characters of quartz rock, but 
are never, to the thickness of a foot, destitute of 
laminz of mica. From the sources of the Geaulle, 
eastward to Glen Clunie, the whole space is of this 
mica-slate, often intersected with quartz-veins, and 
presenting irregular beds of crystalline limestone. 
Dykes, and stratiform plates of red felspar por- 
phyry, are numerous in this deposit; the direction 
of the strata is mostly north-east and south-west ; 
the dip varies from ten to fifteen degrees, the in- 
clination being south-east. 

On the north side of the Dee, the granite of Ben 
Arcuis is prolonged southward, intermixed with 
mica-slate in comparatively small quantity, and 
some horn-blende slate. The greater part of Glen 
Gairn is of these slaty rocks, among which are 
beds of limestone; but some of the hills are of 
granite. Morven is of horn-blende rock, although 
flanked by a range of granite hills. 

Peat is not found in great quantity, except in the 
few swampy hollows and on the broad backs of 





sociates have been removed by the exposure. 


some of the hill ranges. But in the lower tracts, 
especially where gneiss prevails, there are large 
tracts of peat, and sometimes too of great depth. 

There is nothing peculiar in the general aspect 
of the vegetation. The heaths are covered with the 
ordinary plants found everywhere in such situations, 
The trees, which are of natural growth, are the 
alder, birch, hazel, oak, mountain-ash, bird-cherry, 
aspen, and willow, etc. The beautiful and much 
valued Linnea borealis is also a native. 

At Murtle and thence to Banchory-Devenick are 
somewhat extensive sandy flats, which are very pro- 
ductive in favourable seasons, but in seasons of 
drought fail. On these flats, a good deal of wheat 


‘has of late years been cultivated; but generally 


the valley of the Dee, from its light and sandy soil, 
is not suited to this crop. 

The Loch of Achlossan, about a mile in lengt 
and nearly half a mile in breadth, is overgrown with 
equiseta (horsetails), which the people cut as pro- 
vender for horses. This marsh is a breeding-place 
of the black-headed gull. Coots and water-hens 
are very numerous, as also snipes, redshanks, and 
mallards. ‘Teal also breed here; widgeons anda fey 
golden-eyes occur in winter; also grey and barnacle 
geese, and sometimes swans. 

Loch-na-Garis a magnificent sight. Though there 
are higher mountains in Scotland, yet perhaps there 
is none to which it will yield a pre-eminence. But 
it does not form of itself the magnificent scene it 
presents. Around it are lower mountains, which, 
while they detract nothing from its grandeur, render 
the scene more picturesque. Still, there it stands 
in solemn, solitary grandeur, proudly pre-eminent 
over all around, just as it settled when first heaved 
up from the burning abyss, with its summit 
wreathed with snow. But every description of 
Loch-na-Gar pales before the grand lines of Byron:— 

* Round Loch-na-Gar, while the stormy mist gathers, 
Winter presides in his cold, icy car: 
Clouds there encircle the forms of my fathers ; 


They dwell in the tempests of dark Loch-na-Gar. 
* * as a * 
England! thy beanties are tame and domestic 
To one who has roved o’er the mountains afar; 
Oh, for the crags that are wild and majestic! 
The steep, frowning glacier of dark Loch-na-Gar. 


Morven is the chief of a group of hills, of hetero 
gencous mineralogical formation, but both geolog 
cally and geographically harmonious in its compos 


tions. It rises conspicuous in the midst of lower 
hill-ranges, which surround its base and extend 
from it onall sides. Seen from the south, it appears 
to be of a conical form; but when viewed from 
the east or west, it presents a massy form, with a 
somewhat waved outline. The surface is generally 
smooth, and covered with turf. On several places, 
but especially toward its summit, are large collections 
of stones covered with lichens. The only part 
the rock which is exposed is a small portion on the 
eastern side; it is of horn-blende slate, in imperfect 
crystals, and intermixed with minute granular 
quartz, silicate of lime, crystals of felspar, and fre 
quently magnetic iron ore and pale iron-pytite 
The surfaces exposed present a strange, curious a 
pearance; the slate is undecomposed, while its a* 
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is, perhaps, from this peculiarity of structure that 
arises the difference of vegetation of this from the 
neighbouring hills, they all being, for the most part, 
covered with heather, while Morven has scarcely 
any. There is, however, a good deal of juniper at 
its base. 

When we pass a little beyond the forty-cighth 
mile-stone, we come to the church and school-house of 
Crathie. And on a slightly-elevated plain, bounded 
by @ curve of the Dee, and covered with birch trees, 
rises the Palace of Balmoral, the summer residence 
of her most Gracious Majesty. It is in itself a 
beautiful and interesting object; but its beauty is 
heightened by the forest of birch trees that surround 
it. In the neighbourhood is found large quantities 
of limestone, which has given rise to the name of 
the Scottish Palace. Balmoral signifies the town of 
plenty of lime.* 

There are several large ant-hills to be seen in 
the woods. These structures are curious, but un- 
artistic. It is wonderful that such quantities of 
sand and fir leaves could be raised by these little 
creatures. One of these hills was seven feet in one 
direction, five feet in another, and twenty-three 
feet in height. Thousands of ants were moving 
over and around it, and thousands crowding the 
heathery paths which they had made—some going, 
others returning, no one meddling with his neigh- 
bour. One went backwards dragging a double pine- 
leaf along, another pushing before him the dried 
larve of some insect. The heap was full of holes 
and connecting galleries. 

In Braemar there are shallow depressions on 
the sides of, or between, two hills, which are termed 
corries, from coive, a Gaelic word signifying a 
caldron. This hollow is scooped out. It is some- 
times deep, and bounded by precipices, as in Loch- 
na-Gar; at other times it is at the extremity of a 
valley, as in Canlochan; and sometimes appended to 
the side of'a valley, as in the corry of Loch Candlater. 
Rocky concavities of this kind are of common oc- 
currence among mountains of granitic formation, 
and not unfrequent among those of other formation. 
We will describe one. The corry from its brink 
seems a large hollow scooped out, as it were, in 
a semicircular form. On both sides of the hollow 
are rocks fissured and shelved, nearly 1000 feet 
high. From them have descended fragments of 
all sizes, some covering the slopes, and others 
the bottom. Many rills traverse the declivities, 
most of them fringed with verdure, and some 
trickling amongst mosses of brilliant green. 

Towards the mouth of the Garrachory Glen, 
and that of the narrow glen between the Brae- 
riach and Ben-na-muic-dhui, the highest mountain 
in Braemar, are more than one hundred mounds, 
varying from five feet to fifty in diameter, at dif- 
ferent elevations and of various heights. They are 
generally low, rounded, and composed of granitic 
fragments of an angular form, varying in size from 
four or five feet down to mere gravel. Further 
down, beyond where the two streams join, is a 
mound of an elongated form, nearly two hundred 
Paces long, and about twenty yards broad, com- 





{=~ 
Bal, town, farm, homestead; mor, large, plenty, abundance; 
aol, lime, lime-stone, chalk. 





posed of the same materials. It lies across the 
valley, and is cut through by the stream. 

How were these mounds formed? Are they 
moraines? There is no clear proof that a glacier 
ever existed here or elsewhere in Braemar. Floods 
there certainly have been, for their traces are appa- 
rent everywhere; and these mounds may be natu- 
rally accounted for by the action of water. The 
point is still under debate. 


THE AWKWARD SQUAD AT SEA. 


A GRapnic description* has been penned of the 
scene which would infallibly ensue were the finest 
line-of-battle ship in the service, with insufficient 
training of its crew, to be suddenly brought into 
action. 

“The first night has passed away, a night of 
sorrowful regret to the young landsmen, of gloom 
to the pressed seamen, of high hopes to the younger 
officers, and careful reflection to the elder. Blithe 
morning finds the gallant fleet (yet, oh! how dif- 
ferent in efficiency from what it will be in a few 
months) still urging its course to the hostile shores. 
There is a slight swell, and the detachment of H.M. 
150th (newly raised) together with the smock-frocks, 
though not quite sea-sick, look what is termed 
‘rather seedy.’ 

“The bells of the fleet are striking two (that is, 
nine a.M.), and the quick eyes of the signal mid- 
shipman have detected three little bundles rapidly 
ascending to the flag-ship’s main-royal mast-head. 
The small bundles burst, and display three bright- 
hued flags, which, duly interpreted, mean ‘ Exercise 
great guns and small arms with shot.’ A stir and 
bustle syieceed the announcement; and while the 
drums and fifes are playing ‘ Hearts of oak,’ the 
men hurry to their quarters, but with much awk- 
wardness, and not little mutual obstruction. Some 


landsmen, 
* Whose wits are in the corn-fields, 
Whose wits are not here,’ 


have forgotten the gun they are stationed at, and 
one such wanderer, being recognised, is called to 
his quarters; but the landmark he had chosen 
over-night to assist his memory is, unhappily, re- 
moved; it was the portable fire-engine (‘that ’ere 
turnip cutter,’ Lubin calls it), and he shakes his 
head negatively. 

“With some shuffling and confusion the guns’ 
crews have got into their places and wait for orders. 

“Let us fix our eyes on a particular gun. It is 
the tenth gun on the middle deck of H.M.’s ship 
‘Neptune,’ 120, and the few trained hands having 
been quartered either on the lower or upper deck, 
the gun’s crew are all novices. Numbers 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, and 6, are merchant sailors, chiefly pressed 
men; 7, 8, and 9, are young recruits of the 150th; 
10 and 11, are rustics from Somersetshire, with 
flaxen hair and pudding heads; 12, is an Irish 
hodman; 18, a cockney pickpocket, ‘ under a cloud.’ 
A young midshipman of fifteen, from Eton, who 





* “The Past and Future of the British Navy,’’ by Capt. the Hon. 
FE. Plunkett; quoted by Hans Busk, in his recent work ‘ On tho 
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has fortunately learned his own gun exercise, is 
the instructor. With the sanguine confidence of 
youth, he imagines that his subdivision will soon 
attain perfection, forgetting the many weeks of hard 
work which such knowledge cost himself; but 
there is up-hill work before him. He has got the 
guns’ crews to call their numbers right. ‘Zomer- 
setshire’ at first insisted upon calling ‘ vour hundred 
and vifty-five,’ which was his number on the ‘ watch 
bill,’ and the Irishman roars out ‘a tousand and 
ten,’ because it is his number on the ‘ship’s books.’ 
No. 3 has learned that the powder should precede 
the shot: he had previously laboured under the 
contrary impression. No. 6 has learned to present 
the right end of the rammer to No. 4, though in 
doing so he picks the teeth of No. 3, and gives 5 
a black eye. No. 4 has succeeded in ramming 
home, after losing one rammer overboard, (as he is 
a pressed man, this is set down to sulkiness, and 
he is black-listed accordingly). The young mid- 
shipman giving the ‘detail,’ has explained that ‘at 
the word point! No. 1 retires to the full extent of 
the trigger line. This No. 1 performs to the 
letter, evidently wishing the trigger line twice as 
long, but he is not so successful in placing him- 
self properly. The attempt to ‘lean well over on 
the right knee, keeping the left foot well clear of 
the recoil,’ produces a grotesque attitude, resem- 
bling a spread eagle, or a clown’s on the stage, and 
the effort to ‘look steadily along the sight,’ causes 
terrible contortions of his countenance, with the 
shutting of the wrong eye. 

“‘ By the time the word ‘ready’ is given, No 1 
has shut both his eyes, and stands grinning fear- 
fully, like the original Saracen’s head. The coun- 
try bumpkins have improved on the example of 
‘No. 1 the captain,’ and while shutting their eyes, 
they also stop their ears with their thumbs, thus 
exhausting the remaining patience of the young 
Etonian. At last the word ‘fire! is given, and 
No. 1, who has been warned to ‘spring up to the 
safety position on the left,’ does it so effectually as 
to make ‘a cannon’ off the left rear man, and pocket 
himself down the hatchway. Some of the other 
numbers have also sprung up to the ‘safety posi- 
tion,’ not quite certain as to what direction the 
guns usually recoil in, and the bumpkins are still 
standing open-mouthed, in expectation of a second 
explosion. In the meantime, although no enemy 
is in sight, there is a fair average of wounded, 
through their own clumsiness; and a young assist- 
ant-surgeon is heard to say, of a man with a 
ghastly-looking compound fracture, ‘ It will make a 
vara pretty case of amputation.’ A few shells have 
exploded through want of skill in those who handled 
them, killing and wounding a score or two, which 
leads to a ‘ general order’ against their use, except 
where artillerymen or seamen gunners are em- 
barked. 

“ A signal from the flag-ship closes the exercise, 
which has been got through, ‘as well as can be ex- 
pected,’ yet certainly not as well as might have 
been wished. Thus ends the first essay with raw 
crews, who nevertheless only want time and practice 
to make them perfect. Are they sure of either ? 

“The commander-in-chief, who is too sensible a 





THE AWKWARD SQUAD AT SEA. 


man to complain of that which his experience eq 
him to expect, has nevertheless quietly observed to 
the captain of the fleet, ‘It is just as well that this 
day’s practice was not against an enemy.’ ” 

Nor can this picture, limned as it is by a master 
hand, be deemed in any way too highly coloured, 
Under such circumstances as those Captain Plun- 
kett supposes, the exhortations, the invectives, or 
the entreaties of the officers of any ship, would 
prove of little avail were she to encounter a well- 
disciplined opponent, her own crew having been 
but recently collected, and having had no oppor: 
tunity of acquiring a knowledge of their duties, 

It will be sufficient here to cite one instance. In 
August, 1812, the “Java” was captured by the 
American “Constitution,” under circumstances 
precisely analogous to those above alluded to. On 
that disastrous day, the British frigate, manned 
almost entirely by raw landsmen, was in thirty 
minutes reduced by the superior gunnery of the 
American to a sinking state, having lost, in that 
brief space, one hundred killed and wounded, while 
the Americans had but seven killed and as many 
wounded. The “Java,” from sheer inexperience 
and want of skill, missed the opportunity, which 
the seamanship of her gallant captain (Lambert) 
had gained for her, and failed at a critical juncture 
to pour a raking broadside into the stern of the 
“ Constitution.” It would not, unhappily, be diff- 
cult to cite, from our annals, more than one similar 
misfortune springing from the same sad cause. 





THE RIGHT ROAD. 


*Tis not the way that lay so bright before me, 

When youth stood flush’d on Hope’s enchanted ground, 
No cloud in the blue sky then bending o’er me, 

No desert spot in all the landscape round. 


Fair visions, glimmering through the distance, beckon’d 
My buoyant steps along the sunny way ; 

Sweet voices thrill’d me, till I fondly reckon’d 
That life would be one long glad summer day. 


This was the path my feet had gladly taken, 
And, blindly lured by that deceitful gleam, 
I would have wander’d on, by God forsaken, 
Till death awoke me from the fatal dream. 


Alas! in youth by Eden’s gate we linger, 
In its green bowers we fain would make abode, 
Till the stern Angel-Warder, with calm finger, 
Points the feet outward to the desert road. 


My pleasant path in sudden darkness ended, 

My footsteps slipped, my hopes were well nigh gone; 
I could but pray, and as my prayer ascended, 

Thy face, O Father, through the darkness shone. 


And by that light I saw the cross of trial, 

The landmark of the way my Saviour went, 
The upward path of pain and self-denial, 

And Thou didst point me te the steep ascent : 


A way I knew not—winding, rough, and thorny, 
So dark at times that I no path might see ; 

But Thou hast been my guide through all the journey: 
Its steepness has but made me lean on Thee. 


And onward still I go, in calm assurance 
That Thon will needful help and guidance lend ; 
That strength will come for every day’s endurance ; 
Grace all the way, and glory at the end. 
J. D. BURNS. 





